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_ LIVERY: MAN: 


O R, PLAIN 


THOUGHTS 
PUBLICK AFFAIRS. 


IN WHICH | 

The areſect SiTTATION of THINGS, "NE 
late WRITINGS concerning the LIBERTY 
of the PR Ess, the GENERAL DisposITION 

of the PEOPLE; the INsUL Ts offered to the 
 Ciry of LOND ON, and the true Na- 
ture and infallible Characteriſticks of Pu- 
Tick SpIRIT, in Contradiſtinction to that 
of a F ACTION, are confider'd and explain d. * 


— 


 Addretſed to the Lovers of "TROUT and LiBeRTY.. 
a— Fr ——— 


_ 


9 Vielorius . citius nor | 
Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domeſtica magnis : | 
Cum ſubeant animos anQtoribus:——TJuveN. Sat. xiv. 


I: is furely a great Sickneſs of the Mind, when a Man gives 
up his Birth*right in Exchange of ſomething elle, that 
ends upon another Man's Breath ; and he muſt be be- 
his Wits, who little efteems his Liberty, which is the 
Ting that chiefly diſtinguiſhes him from a Beaſt, 
Earl of WarRrINGTON's Charge to the 
| Grand Jury of CagsTER, 1693. 
——— — — — 
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LONDON: 
Printed for JaMzs SMITH, near the Temple; and 
fold by the Bookſellers of London and We miner 
 Miecas. 
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A MO NOBLE 


PATRIOT. 


F 7 had amended Zo Favs fled FY 

Addreſs with the Common. Flowers | 
of Flattery, which are too frequently 
ſcatter 'd in Dedications to the Great, 
J ſhould undoubredly have graced my 


Page with, a long Lift of Titles. But 


alas ! what are tha/e to a Man. whoſe 


Firtues ſet bim a ove. all Titles, and 


o is ready, on every Occafin, to can- 
Hale, that 2 Rualities are the. ſale 


Marks of true iVevilizy.;, they would 


\be fo far from mer iting your Arceß- 
tance, that. ay would nd doubt zucur 


Jau juft Dip eaſure.. 


© 4+ -. THE 


PPP 
= 


; [vil 


THE Deion of | the follwwin Paget 
85 to dia: the Rights of a Free 


People, from the Miſtakes, or rather 


 Miſrepreſentations of ome who would 


make their own Notions of Govern= 
ment the Standard of this Nation 1; 


tho they are but indifferently quali- 
. fed, if we may gueſs from their Writ- 
fed ngs, Ss tell us 75 5255 as what their 
Notions are: Upon which,” however, 

they would ground a Dori ne of Per- 
| 8 ; and becauſe they. make ſo 
bad a Ule of the Preſs themſelves, would 


very gladly take te Vic £0 it from 


| others. T 


I in treating this Sabres, OY 
; Principles of any 5 arty ha been par- 
ticularly recommended, any private 
Prejudices gratified, or ſo. much as & 
Jingle Stroke of perſonal Reflection had 
eſcaped therein, ſuch a Dedication as 
' this would have been equally atjurd 


and unpardenable. By at. where the 
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Cauſe is the Cauſe of the Publick, 
and where, in the Management of it, 
Fruth and Decency bave been con- 
flantly regarded, it is hoped, that this 
Pręſumption of addreſſing it to you, 
will appear an excuſable Mark of | 
Zeal ' zawards One already, hongur d I 
with univerſal Affection. For it muſt 
be allow'd, that there is an Applauſe 

4 juftly attendant - on, tho, according 10 
aur own Maxim, there may be no Me- 

rit in, doing one Duty 12 eſpecially 
when that Duty regards our Cou ntry, 

| | from whom we receive all, and : - oo 


whoſe Uſe we ought to receive it. 


1 AS the preſent Situation of Things 
- renders ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe neceſſa- 
t ry ; ſo Cuſtom not altogether unfounded 
# | on Reaſon, makes Dedications of this 
rt ſeaſonable + For as a Patron is 
neceſſary to ſupport a Man in every 
little Und:trtaking, it becomes him who 
ſpeaks to the Publick, to make choice of 


Such 


vin * 
fach a Patron. as ; may be both a Decus 


& Præſidium, a Protector and an Or- 
nament zo his Labours; which is all I 


ſhall offer further i in my Defence. 5 


THAT you may perſevere i in 7555 | 
gh rious & entiments, which render 'you 
fo amiable in the Eyes of all good 
Men; and that Providence may crown 
with Succeſs whatever Views you may 


bave for the Safety, Intereft, and Ho- 


nour of our Cou ys is the bumble 
and aa: . "oe of . 


f 


* - - 


| Your devoted Servant, 
The Au THOR, 


— 


— H E R Ei is e mote common 
than to hear Complaints made of 
2 Want of Publick Spirit in this 
. "A ge. A Complaint, the. Impor- 
© tance FF w ch 18 little conſidered even by 
thoſe who make it. A Publich Spirit 1 is the 
 . Spul of Society, and whenever it is loſt, the 
vital Heat is extinguiſh d. The outward 
Fore of. the State may indeed remain, yet 
is it no ? 5 a 275 but a o It is 


— 


. 620 25 „ 
God, from a general Senſe of its Excellence, 
5 tho we do not ſeem to form any clear and 

_ diſtin Norions of it. In the uſt Century, 
2 nurhors were diſtracted by a Zeal with- 
out Knowledge for Religion; and in this, the 
Love of our Country ſebms to be produeing 
the /ame Effect. The Body of the Nation is 
certainly well affected to Its” Hue Inke reſt, if 
the Rage and Arts of Parties world give 
them leave to ſee what it is: and as for that 
Handful of ſeHHintergſted Men, who, by. a 
continued Practice of falſe Politicks, have, by 
multiplying Exprdients, embarraſſed Things 
beyond Deſcription ; they owe their preſent 
Safety not ſo much to their Abilitigs in tat 
\fubdolous Science, as to the Want of Ge Re- 7 
ſolution, and a uſt Senſe of their own Concern 
in thoſe who ſeek to Kiαο e their Count. 

Tax Deſign of the following Pages is 
plainly is : To ſhow that the People of Bri- 
tain in general have an undubitable Right. to 
; canvaſs publick Affe Fairs, to expreſs their Senti- 
ments, Freely, 10 to deelure f. er, ge of any 
Grievaiites under whith they labor. 19 ma- 
: 220 this may ſeem a very urmecelliry Proceed- | 
; but T am confident thoſe who! naturely 
25 weich ſome late Attempts to place the legal 
and natural Methods of teſtifying their Opi- 
nions, which the Þ:bab/tarts of the create 
City in theſe Kingdotns have trade uſe of, as 
ances of Sedition, and departing from the 
2009, they ought” to Have Pre F ad : " Uo 
Mm ſe 


* | 5 


whoever reflects * Thib, wil ſee the Utility _ 
of my Defgn, and confeſs that it is a proper 
Introduction to the Praftice of true Patrio- 
tiſn. There is nothing more oppolite than 4 
publick and a ſeditious Spirit, and yet it Has 
been, and ever will be the Buſineſs bf the 
Flatterers of all Adminiſtrations, to confound 
them: But whereahey ſucceed, the Danger 


is not ſo great to thoſe whom they 77aduce, as 
to thoſe whom they elude. The Boch of a 


Nation may be 7rampled upon for a while, 
but thoſe who venture to do this, put; pay 

for it at /aff. If the wiſe Philip I. of Span 

had liſtned to the publick-/pirited Remonſiran- 
ces of his Subjects, be bad kept the Nether- 

lands. If James the Third of Scatland-had 


» 


comply d with the repeated Saſſcitationt of his 
Nobility, he had eſcap'd a violent Neath him- 
ſelf, and had ſpar'd his Son an Van Che; 
and if dur King James the Second had relyid 
upon his People, inſtead of his Miniſters = 
His Army, he had never (to uſe bis Brother's 
Phraſe). travelled a ſecond Time, liy f pn Che. 
rity, and died in Indigence. Ihe Exam 


the Effects of determin d Qbſittnacy, it muſt 


2 known 


* 

1 
| 
% 
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known by their Fruit, and Things by ber 


Effects; whence | tho we may have a back- 


Ward Seaſon, it certainly comes to paſs that 


Publick Spirit, ſooner or later, brings forth 


publick Fuſtice and publick Happineſs. 


WII the Kings of England liv'd on their 


own Eſtates, and, except the Neceſſities of the 
Nation requir'd it, ask d no Aids of their 


People, one might have imagin'd that a Court 
Orator might have found plauſible Arguments 
to prove that the Commons had no Right to 


meddle with his Adminiſtration. In thoſe 


Days, however, Mens Wits were not fo 
quick. For it ſtands on the Parliament Rolli, 
That in the 34 of Edward II. the King 
made a Reform of his Houſhold, on the Peti- 
tion, and for the Eaſe of his People, according 


to the u and equitable Oath by him taken 
at his Coronation. In the 36th of Edward 


III. the /ame thing was done. In the 1 of 
Richard II. the Commons | petitioned for 
Redreſs in this reſpect, and thereupon a Com- 
mon aca to ſurvey and abate the Houſhold ; 
ich not taking Ffe#, the People 3 
again in the 575 o bis Reign, and were fully 
relieved. Henry IV. owing his Crown to 
the Voice of the People, they dealt very freely 
in their Addreffes to him, and in the 47h Year 
of his Reign, deſired he would imitate his Pre. 


deceſſors, in making a Reform, that (to uſe the 
Words of the Petition) you may live upon what 


is your own, and gi ve eaſe to your People. This 
| the 


the King:comply'd with, and ſettled the Ex. 
pence of his. Houſhold at Szxteen . thouſand 
Merks per annum. Thus it appears that our 
Nation, had always a proper meaſure of Pab.. 
lick Spirit, and exerted it as the Circum- 
ſtances of the Times directed. I know it will 
be ſaid, that the Commons and the People, in 
ſuch Caſes, is to be underſtood of the Parlia- 
ment, that is, of the Lower Houſe; which is 
true: but that does not juſtify an Inference 
ſome Court-F7iters would draw from thence, 
_ vi2. That when by the Word People we do 
not underſtand the Commons in Parliament 
aſſembled, we mean the Mob. But this is a 
vague Term, and fit only for ſuch Writers to 
_ uſe, as have gloried in calling the Citi xent of 
London fturdy Beggars, '. 5 


Wut the Lower Houſe of Parliament 
petition'd. any of theſe Kings about the Ex- 
pences of their Houſhold, they did it by way 

of Prevention; that the King might not be 


reduced to the Neceſſity either of training to 


a Degree of Oppręſion the Laus which pro- 
vided for the Support of the Crows, or be Ob- 
liged to demand Affftance from his People, to 
rectify the Confuſions produced thro' Extra- 
vagance in his dome/tick Concerns. But this 
they were prompted, to by thoſe whom they 
repreſented, In thoſe Days the Members were 
actually reſident 'in the Tiine of Vacation in 
the Places for which they /erv'd; and fo they 
_ were obliged to be by Law, which gave them 


an 


an Opportunity. of #now:ng the Minds of their 
_ Conftituents, and render d it impoſſible that 

any Part of the 150 55 ſhould be aggriev'd, 
without ſome of the Members having it in their 
power to acquaint the Houſe with it of their 
own Knowledge, But when they received theſe 
Applications, which afterwards in Parliament 
they digeſted into Petitions, had the Commons 
to Right to make them? or if they had, does 
it not plainly appear that the Commons of Eng- 
land have their Rights out of Parliament, as 
well as their Repreſentatives have in it? Nay, 
does not our H:/tory point this out in a uudred 
different Places? Does it not appear that the 
Word Commons is uſed, as many other Words 
are, in fe Senſes, the one general, the other 
reſtrain d; the former referring to the People 
of England in their collective, the latter to 
the ſame People in their legi/ſative Capacity. 
To fay the Truth, there can be nothing more 
abſurd than to admit great and eminent Rights 
in the Houſe of Commons, and yet ſay that there 
is no refident Right in thoſe who conſtitute 
that Houſe. And this Point hath been fo 
thoroughly /ettled by the Revolution, and by 
the Acts paſs'd in te firſt Parliament after 
the Revolution, that it is amazing to ſee Folks 
who call themſelves Friends to Liberty, treat- 
ing the People daily in Terms of Diſrepect; a 
"Thing utterly 200 1 with the Jadea we 
have of a free People, which as yet, thaſe very 
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Tur laſt Ahnen of theſe Abologits ft 
Pwwer, is, That they intend only the rant 


Sort, ſuch as they apprehend to have no Votes 


in Elickionr, and but a very ſmall meaſurevf 
Property. To this Purpoſe 1 think /ome of 


theſe Gentlemen have lately explained them- 
ſelves, and have th in This, as in many 


other Cafes, ſhown plain y that they know nos 


_ what they mean; that they are a Ser of Sy/- 
ph, condemned to the intolerable Labour, not 


of rolling a Stone ap a Hill, but of maintain- 
ing Ab/urditres, proving g Fal/hoods, and ſup- 


porting Contradictions; a Race of Writers 
doom'd to make themſelves. ridiculbus, and ro 
ſhow the Wenkneſs of chat Cauſe their Fo 


has led them to /t. For after all, where 


ate thefe' mean wople? 15 there a Man in 


England who does not either drink Beer, 


wear Joes, or now and then  finoak a Pie of 
act? Cn he do any of theſe without 
, contribating to the Sepport of the Gpvernment? 


and is it not a fine” Complement to the Gy- 
der ument to ſay, that it is /apporte# by the 


Mob? Beſides, all who fupport-a Thing, have 
| a natural Fitereſt in the He they rpport ; 


and as we cannot eat, drink, or wear Without 


paying towards the publith Expence-At! follows 


tevery the m Man in the Kingdom 


has an Mere n the PAE. TO carry*tHis 


farther ſtill, the Sages in the Law tell us that 


ker tuin. Libertirs and Privileges are our Birth- 


Abr. But the B HNrigbr of hom 9 


To. 
of the Son of the . as well as of 
the Peer, of the Hangſt Man who loſt his 
14. Shilling. in 1720, as well as of the ixfa- 
nus Director, who got by Fraud, and has 
by Perjury ke pt Thouſands and Ten, Thouſands. 
The Statutes, in this Caſe, make no Diftinc- 
tion; we are alike Sub ect to our Prince, we 
have all alike a Right 10 Redreſs if we are in- 
jured; the Brother of a Beggar has an Ap- 
= of Murder,” if his Brother-Beggar be 
killed : Where then do theſe Gentlemen find 
_ thoſe who are the proper Objects of their. ill 
Language? ? It is ſcarce to be accounted for, 
that in.a Country where every Man is bound 
do be / ful to the State, and really is ſo, let 
his Condition of Life be. what. it will, thoſe 
who pretend to be Engines of State, ſhould 
think themſelves at liberty to viliſy him for 
- not thinking as they do, or pretend to do; who 
have no more Right to preſcribe to bim what 
he ſhall 2hink, than they have to ſettle what 
he ſhould eat, or what he ſhould wear ; and 
who in aſſuming this Power to themſelves, 
more diſcredit 2h90“ whom they pretend to 


defend, than the Reeneſt Wit, ſu pported by the 


moſt malicious Di ofition, Duke contrive to.do 


by any other Met | 

THrxtst Friends to Iniduends'; "ho that time 
they have read zbeſe Pages, will — me, or 
at leaſt repreſent me to be abſolutely an In- 
cendiary, a Diſturber of the Peqpie, and an 
* to the Adminiſtration. * . gi 

8 redit 


F 


Err 
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Credit i is pretty hw, I am apt to think what 
F have to Leffe, will purge ine from all thoſe 
Hocuſations which are commonly brought a- 
gainſt ſuch as are Friends of the Pæple. One 


may ſafely affirm, that treating political Sub- 


ts freely in Print, and thereby ſubmitting 
hem to the View and Cenſure of the Nation 
in general, is fo far from being dangerous, 
that it is really conducive to the publicꝶ Peace. 
By this means, all Degrees of People, who 
have Leifure and Abilities, and a Turn to this 
ſort of Reading; acquire rational Ideas of 
Liberty and Submiſſion, of the Rights of the 
Church, and of the Power of the State, of 
their Buties as Subjects, and of what they 
may juſtly claim as Freemen. Thus it is put 
abſolutely out of the Power even of the 
greateſt-Man in Eſtate, or Abilities, to with- 


dra wany Number of his Neighbours from their 


Allegiance to their Prince, or theit Attach- 
ment to the Intereſ} of their Country, by dint 


of his perſonal Influence or artful Diſcourſes, 


which was a thing common in former Times, 
when the Clergy and Men of Eſtates had all 
this ſort of Learning eſpecially in their owa 
hands, and made Tools of their Neighbours, 
tho the Law made them their Equals. Hence 


it is, that ſince the Revolution there never 
- was, till within theſe few Years, any Stirs 


or Tumults among the People ; for as to Diſ- 
putes at Elections, and ſuch like Party-Bick- 
erings, they are the Efefs of our Liberty, 
1101 1 G and 


(2 2 
and like the kindly, tho' troubleſome Erup- 
tions in the Spring, carry off much greater 
Evils than they occaſion. An ignorant People 
can never be rely'd on; whereas a Nation well 
inſtructed in its own Jitereſt, cannot but be 
attach d to every Prince and every Miniſtry 
that purſues them. In contending therefore 
for the indefeaſible Right of the People, there 
cannot be the leaſt Intention to make them 
uneaſy or diſcontented with the Government; 
becauſe our Government is ſuch a one, as no- 
thing but Ignorance can make Men diſlike it. 
If indeed any Set of Men amongſt us had 
formed a Deſign of changing. the Government 
by degrees, it would be their Intereſt to pro- 
mote the Propagation of political Ignorance : 
But except . ſuch a Set of Men ſhould ariſe, 
Men in Power will be always moſt willing 
to promote Enquiries, as Men of Fortune are 
molt ready to produce their Books. Such as 
are conſcious to themſelves of having meddled 
with nothing which they did not underſtand, 
and of having done nothing Which is not er- 


F 


 felthy right, will never ſtile Men either „di- 
ious ot unreaſonable for locking into their 
1 Conduct, becauſe the Trouble belongs to them 

1 vo enquite, and the Praiſe is wholly theirs. 
1 A ftupid People may admire a bd Miniftry, 
may, generally, ipeaking,, they will 4:7; hut 
that a fr ee,,, wiſe, and brave. P cople, ſhould, 
after mature Deliberation, diſliłe, cenſure, and 
perſecute an upright Adminiſtration, is a Pro- 

5 8 25 poſition 


1 

5 

. 
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poſition which no Writers will maintain, but 
ſueh as are ready 10 maintain any thi be) 

'THERE is indeed one great Evil to Which 
af ce People may by this means be liable; and 
hink it is fo rmprobable, that it ever ſhould 
fall out amongſt us, that J ſhall mention it 
freely, ſince I am poſitive it can give no Par- 
ty offence. This then is the Miſchięf. If af - 
ter freely debating National Points, the Peo- 
ple ſhould unanimouſly be of one Opinion, and 
thoſe in the Government generally and obſti- 
nately in another; this would produce Epi- 
demic Corruption and Univerſal Careleſſneſs of 
publick "Affairs. For as in private Families, 
when thoſe who ſhould manage them, take 
Meaſures" evidently wrong, and inſtead of 
keeping up their Dignity, and ſetting a good 
Example, digreſs, without "reſerve, into all 
the Paths of Vice and Folly, their Servants, 
tho! forry and concerned at firſt, quickly fol- 
low their Steps, and contrive to drow? in one 
Exceſs the Memory of another. So in greater 
Societies, in States, Principalities, and King- 
doms, if Men at the Helm have no regard to 
Character, diſcourage public Spirit, and pur- 
ſue only what they take to be their partfeu- 
lar Intereſts; the Prople, in a Fit of Madneſs, 
will immerſe themfelves in Luxury. And to 
this Caſe we may fitly apply that Say ing in 
the Scripture, Moe be to ni by whom Of= 
ence cometh. But as I faid, it is ſo impro- 
bable that this ever ſhould happen among a 
. free 
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fie People, that we need not 5 it. Ia all 


our Hiſtory we can meet with but one Inſtance. 
which looks like it; and that is the Expedition 
to the ie of Rhee, in the Reign of K. Charles I. 
when the Point Which moſt nearly concerned 


the Honour and Intereſt of this Nation was in- 


truſted to one whom the Nation univerſally. 
diſliked ; I mean that great Favourite, the fitſt 
Duke of Buckingham, of the Name of Vil. 
liers; a Man, who if he had had, either Sa- 
gacity or Diſcretion equal to any of the great 
Pofts he poſſeſs d, would, by a timely Re ſig- 
nation of his too formidable Authority, have. 
declined the Knife of Felton, and ſaved his 
Maſter thoſe Troubles which, in ſpight of his 

own Virtues, were brought upon him by his 
Servants Faults. But to take leave of this 


Digreſſi on, and to return to our firſt Pur- 


2 
In order choroughly to underſtand the | 


| Subject of which we treat, it is neceſſary to 


explain what we mean by calling a Nation 


free. And this we ſhall do in very few 


Words. That Nation 7s free, where the Go- 
vernment as for the Good of the Whole, and 
thoſe Nations are Slaves,' where ſuch as are in- 
truſted «with the Government mind no body's 
Benefit but their own. Hence it clearly ap- 
pears, that where a Nation has an uncon- 
teſted Right to Freedom, there that Nation 
bath the fame Right to canve/s publick Af- 
fairs. F or wherever Folks have a Right to a 


Un | Thing, 


( 13 . 

Thing, they have a, Right to the Mam of 
keeping, it. Now if the People had no Ng 
to canvaſs publick Affairs; they might be de- 


prived of their Freedom before they were a- 
ware; and of courſe they eannot be defeated 


of this other Right, becauſe it · is neceſſary 


to the Preſervation of that to which their 


Title is inconteſted. Fhis was preciſely the 
Caſe at the Revolution. King James never 


declared that he intended to make his Sub- 
jects Slaves, but the People conjectur d from 


his Conduct in public Affairs, that ſuch was his 


Intention. On this, they grounded the Steps 


which they thought neceſſary for ſecuring 
their Rights ;. and it is very remarkable that 
this great Event was brought about not by 


the Pathantent; by the Freebolders, or by 
any particular Body of Men, but by the Pep- 


ple of Great Britain; and what they then 
did 1s the Foundation of our preſent Conſti- 
tution. All that I infer from hence is, That 
if ever chere was a Nation who had an incon- 


Teſted Right to Freedom, under certain Limi- 


tations of our own eſtabliſhing, we are that 
Nation. This ought to be ni verſally known, 


and perpetually inculcated, as the Boundaries 
of Pariſhes are perambulated at Whitfuntide, - 


that Pofterity may know: what the Limits 
were Which their Anceſtors ſettled, and that 


we may preſerve our inualuable Privi leges as 


4 as God ſhall permit us to be a People; 
To enter into ail the: Points of Enquiry, 


which 


Yo 


N 
b 
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which may and ought to be the Objects of 
National Concern, would extend this Diſ- 
courſe too great 'a Length: Let us therefore 
content ourſelves with the Examination only 
of a few, which are the eaſieſt underſtood, 


and of the greateſt Importance. It certainly 
becomes a.free People to keep a ſtrict Eye on 
that Proportion which ought to be maintain'd 

between the Numbers of thoſe who govern, 


and of ſuch as are governed; for immediately 
on the loſing this Proportion, the latter be- 
come Slaves. In order to underſtand this, 

we need only look abroad, and ſee what is 
done in the reſt of the World. While this 
Proportion was obſerved in France, that Na- 
tion was as free as we now are - but as by 
degrees the Government was extended, and it 
firſt became faſhionable for a Man of Family 


to have ſome Place Civil or Military, how- 


ever inconfiderable, and at laſt ſcandalous not 
to have it, their Governors gtew ſo numerous, 
that the Bulk of their People were degraded, | 


and the Ma 775 of their  Conftitution' thrank. 


within the Circle of the Crown.” So that in 
France we hear nothing now of the Publick 
or the Commonweal, much leſs of the Proper”; 2 


but the Word RO ſwallows up all. 


'THE beſt way of diſcovering this Propor- 
tion, is, to conſider that which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the Properties of thoſe concerned in 
the Government, and thoſe who have no Con- 
cern therein ; for it is not a more frite than 

I true 


| 


Ce 
true Saying, That Power Follows Property; 


The Property of a Nation is what the People 

; poſſeſs by Inheritance and Atgusſition; the 

, Property of thoſe in the Government; is what 

; they poſſeſs in Right of their Employments, 

which is taken. out of the Property of the 

a People. It would be equally: unjuſt and un- 

1 reaſonable to expect that thoſe who mind the 

| Afﬀairs of the Publick ſhould do it at their 

; own Expence,or that Men ſhould have a ſcan- ; 
1 ty narrow Allowance, who devote themſelves 

| to the Service of the People. On the other 

x hand, it is unreaſonable to expect that a free 

s People ſhould maintain unneceſſary Officers, 

bs or ſhould even maintain receſſary/ Officers at 

7 an unneceſſary Expence. What the People 

t hold by Inheritance is their own ; ſo likewiſe 

; is what they acquire by their. Induſtry; for 

4 both are the Fruits either of their Labour or 

t | that of their Parents. But as the Uſe of Pro- 

ee perry is to ſecure Neceſſartes,” Conventencles, 

1 and whatever, we. think deſireable, Govern- - 

K ment muſt be preſerved as a Thing on which 'Þ 
"ny all the reſt depend. There is therefore no | 
* Tnjuftice in paying for it, provided we pay no 8 
AN more for it than it's north; or, in other Words, 

151 pay but ſuch. a Proportion.of what we poſſeſs, 

I as leaves us eaſy in the Remainder of our 


Poſſeſſions, The ingenious Dr. Davenant fol- 
lowing the Principles laid down by Sir Wil. 
liam Petty, has ſhown the mighty Difference 
between a free Peopie and a People not /7rs ” 


© 10 d 
by comparing” the Proport tions of in Money 


_ raiſed in Frajice, for the Service of the State, | 


with; the Property of the French Nation, 
and the Money raiſed in England, with 
ag Property - of the \Engli Nation. It 

is true, Things are much altered ſince his 
Time ; but as we do not cite his Au- 
tlority to prove the State of Things, but 
to Alagrate the Argument we are upon, the 


Caſe is the ſame, let the Difference at preſent 


in the Revenues be what it will, becauſe we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe (at leaſt we ought 
to ſuppoſe) that there is the ſame Difference 


zin the Proportions. We ſhall alſo ſubjoin 


his Account of the Strate of Holland, that the 
Reader may be able to exerciſe his o.] n 


Thoughts, as well as read ours, on iſo impor- 


tant a Subject. Thus then en in 
the Year 1688. 10 13 


Wie eee Income ye Dog e Was. "© 4 


_ The Expence of the Government was _ 2,281,855 
© The jp LAY Income of Holland was © - 8 17,500, 000 
The Expence of tbe Government e 750, 000 
The Annual Income of France was \, | 84000, 000 


The Expenes of. the See Ver wy ed 


II is clear bin this Selene, that we as a 
Free People, p aid, but about a Third for Olir 
free Con er ae of what the F, ench paid for 
their Government. It is true the Dureh did, 
and do pay very dearly for their Conſtitutia, 
if any thing can be called dear which pur- 


chaſes Liberty. But there are two Reaſons 


why 


27 
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why the Subj jects of the States ſhoud pa ay 
chearfully; 10 firſt is, becauſe their Situation 
makes the great Expence plainly neceſſary 3 - 
h the ſecond, that they cannot be in doubt ei- 


J ther of che Revenues being miſapplied, or 
is | more being rated than is necgſſary, becauſe 
3 the Management is in 7hemſeFoes. © The Rea- 

t ſon why the Expence of Government is ſo 


X large in France, is the Multiplicity of Offices 

it and the Multi plicky of Offices and Officers | 

'« | was the Contrivance- of the two [Cardinals | 

it Richlieu and Mazarine,' to ſubſect the People. 

* For as an Army of a Hundred Thouſand Men 

n | is cafily kept in order by a moderate Corps of 

je Officers, ſo when the Dependaits of a Go- 

WY vernment riſe to a certain Degree, they gain 

5 the abſolute Management of the reſt of the 

in | WNation. 
THERE is no Meri i in Nying theſe Things | 

| before the Publick, becauſe they were always 

00 known to, and guarded againſt by the Bri- 

55 | ib Nation. For after the Revolution, when 

3 the foreign Cuſtom of having Boards of Cm 

oo | miſſianers, inſtead of the Great Officers of the if 

00 | Kingdom, prevailed, the Parliament provided 

4 a Remedy for the ill Conſe uences which | 

might have attended it. To the ſame Cauſe 

we owe the other Jp al. Batriers againſt Plate 

nen. What is here offered, carties the Mat- 

ter a little farther, and is Intendet} to "ſhow: 

that the People in general have a Right to cah- 

1. * Point; that is, to enquire as far” as 


{ D they 


they are able what the Income of the Nation 


portion there is between, the People. and thoſe: 
maintain d by the People. Whoever endea- 


the Government, they would diſcover either 


conſcious they could not talk Reg/on, Wihen: 


| ( 18. )* | 


- 


really is, what its Expence, and what Pro- 


vours to throw Light on this Subject, is cer- 
tainly a Friend to the Liberties. of this Nas 


tion; and if any Set of Men ſhould: think. _ 


themſelves under an Obligation to repreſent 
ſuch Diſpoſitions A8  ſeditiou Or dangerous to 


— 


their Ignorance or their evil Intentions; be- 
cauſe the beſt Way to ſerve any Britiſh Ad- 
miniſtration, is to make uſe of the Light it 
may afford to clear this Qye/tion, by demon- 
ſtrating that we either pay 44% for our Govern- 
ment than we did, or if Wwe pay more, that 
we ſtill do not exceed what is atholutely neceſ- 
ſary, nor are in any danger of coming to that. 
Point, which would make the public Reve- 
nues too heavy for the National Income. 
If the Friends of a Miniſtry would con- 
vince a free People of the Uprightneſs of their 
Meaſures, they muſt reaſon and not rail. 
It is not only prepoſterops, but iniquitous, to 
intrench themſelves, behind their Natron s 
Power, to treat all Euguiries as Acts of Seædi- 
tion, and to threaten every Man who: pre- 


ſumes to look into his.own- Concerns, fer ſuch, 
certainly are the public. Affair in every. free. 
Nation. Our ableſt Miniſters knew this, and: 


never talk'd of Power, but when they were 
King 


King 


8 wry?) 
[Charles H. during a ſhort Period of bis 
Reign, efitred into the true Trtereft of the 
Nation, and acted as the King of his People, 
his Miniſters thought it no Derogation from 


their Dignities to — Pamphlets themſelves ; 
Which Pampblets a 
to be excellent in their Kind, and to have 


critical Politicians know 


nes ſo much on the Miri of the 18 
at nothing, but the King's altering his 

Aub, could ever after have made i bnesty. 
In the Vear 1 707, under the Adminiſtration of 
the Treaſurer Godolphin, when an Increaſe of 
the National Expence was thought unavord- 


able, a Pamphlet was publithed to tupport 


this Meefure, under the Title of The eceſſity 


of un Augmentation: But it was written by 


Mr. Aulliſon, and the Force af it bonſiſted 
in Fa#s and Arguments, not in Pancgyrict on 
the Lord High Treaſurer, or outragious 2% 


on uch ab were thought to hngt Bw. 
Writers deſcend either to 210 


iſe or to Threats, 
it is a demonſtrative Proof that however * 


that Power may be which prorrkbr t 
there was no great Viſchm in him who — 


choice of them. 'Surely there cannot be a 
greater Sign of Infatuation than to let looſe 
ieſe Sons of Billing gat on a free People, or 


to ſuffer a Crew of Mercenaries, under any 


Banners, to make at the ame time Huroad. 
on. the Ege Languoye and hw the Ege 


Nenn. I 
'D2 Tux 
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Tur Senſe that this Nation has n ex- 
preſſed of augmenting the immediate Depen- 
dants on the Crown, and Government, was not 
only founded in a; Concern for their gun Free- 
dom, but in a juſt Regard for the public Good, 
for the Benefit even of thoſe who ſought to he. 
dome Dependants, and of their Poſterity ; ; which 
deſerves to be explain'd, in order to prevent 
any Part of this Spirit from evaporating. If 
= Dependants of the Crown ever come to be 
too numerous, their Maintenance would be- 
come ſo great a Charge upon the 7% of the 
People, as muſt bring Poverty upon the whole 

Nation; and which is worle, the Evil will 

be of a cancerous; Nature, and eat every Day 

| deeper and deeper... Far. when once Folks are 
- convinced by Experience, that Labour and 
In, Induſtry will ſcarce entitle their Children to a 

| Subpftence, they, without conſidering - the 
'- _ Confſequehces, will endeavour to provide for 
them in the Fleet, the Army, or the Revenue, 
where if Nature extends a Man's Life, Cu- 

tom provides for him; and thus the only thing 

# that could fave us, Frugality and publick Spi- 
\ rit, will be in danger of dwindling to no- 
i thing; which is a Iready the Caſe in moſt; of 
1 the Nations in Europe. Hence appears the 
5 Fallacy of charging Men with being Enemies 
to the Government, becauſe, tho they love 
their King, they. cannot, like the — hf 
5 Lieutenant, fall in love with his Guards. 

| | Such as expreſs an Apprehenſion of Stand- 
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Ing Armies; ; Augmentations of xciſmen and 


creating new Offices, are ſo far from being 


Enemies to the Government, if we take that 


Word in its rue and genumne Senſe, for the 

preſent Eftabliſhment in the preſent Royal Fa. 
mily, chat they are really the 3% Friends, and 

the /oyallet Subjects in his Majeſty s Dominiĩ- 

ons: For ſince Reaſon teaches, and Hiſtory 
convinces them, that the Britiſh Nation can- 
not endure even the © Approaches of Slavery, 


they wiſely oppoſe whatever has a Tend 

that Way, as well out of Duty to the Crown, 
as Regard to their Fellbu- Sub ds; well know- 
ing that whatever amBionk Men and ſhort- 
fighted Politicians may pretend, their Intereſt 
ought to be the ſame, and that whenever it 
2s not o, the Succeſs of the one muſt be the 
: Ruin of the other. If ever therefore it ſhould 
come to paſs, that ſuch as are wilfully lind 
to the real Concerns of the Britiſh People, 
ſhould engroſa to themſelves the Management 
of publick Aﬀairs;and"think' to ſeeure it by 
_ doubling their Guards of Dependants, the 
natural Con ſequence muſt be, that the Body 
of the People would regard them as Enemies, 
and they, intoxicated with their pre/ert Au- 
rtbority, would fall foul on the Boch of the 
People, as if it were as eaſy for them to bully 
| a Nation, as to bully eath' other. Let this 
therefore ſtand as a Beacon, that whenever it 
is lighted up, Poſterity may take care, and 
d for 2 ; for ſuch is the * ; 


= 
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of theſe Times, that We need have · no Abr 


. henfions] But as Miniſters are not immortal, 


we, know not Rat may happen hereafter. 
_ AnoTusR Ret. of a free:;Pedple, is their 


exprefling,. i in a proper. manner, their Senſe of 


Fublia Afairs, Which, becauſe it is now 


uſually done * e. is ſtiled the _ 


D * x. 


* ia. 6b, to en a I vill purer 


take to prove our Liberties cannot be /afe if 


ever it ſhould be taken from us. Nature 
teaches us to complain when we are aggriev- 


ed; and therefore there can be nothing more 
unnatural. than to take away the Power of 
See ee, tho it ſhould ba attended with 


a Promiſe. t that We never ſhould feel the. 


Weight. of any Grievance. The Revolution, 
to which we-owe,.our. Liberties, on which 


the preſent Cunſtitutios ſtands, and muſt ſtand, 


for hoe ver attempts yr remove it from that 


Foundation, will certainly rhroe it daun; the 
Revolution; 1 ſay, was the Effefis of the Li- 
berty of the Preſs. —— J hear a 


Conrt-Changeling.. laugh outright, and cry, 
with an Air of Triumph, the Preſi was then 


reſtrained by Lau. Why! ſweet Sir, I know 

all that; but when the Law was 0 burd for 
the Pepple, the People made: free with the 
Law, and with the Preſs ; and jt was this 


illegal Freedom, if it muſt be called do, which 
ke us the Bleſſings Wwe 'now exfoy. It us 
t true, that in King William's Time there 


were 


Fg 


Helges hne deen alle ti diſcein, differs ver 
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. were e People he thought that- reſtraining) 


the Preſs might be uſeful: to his Gent, 
or at leaſt pretended to think ſo. But there | 
is nothing can be. inferred from this, for theſe: 
very Men made him uneaſy. during hiswho/e 


Reign. They endeavoured to raiſe a mixt 


Structure of freeand'arbitrary Rule; and this 
brought in that Torrent of Corruption which 
bad: like to have carried all before it, when” 

publick Compames laviſhi'd\ away the Proper | 

ties of their Conflituents without their Con- 
ſents, in bribing Court Favourites; when our 
Councils were betray d by: Men immediately 
in the Service; and when ſach abominable' 
Frauds were committed by Men of vaſt” E- 


ſtates, that the very Horror of their Guilt 


made the Vulgar believe them innocent: A 
any Engliſbman may read in the Hiftories-of = 
thoſe Times, and as many who lived in them 
can well remember. But to return to tile Li-- 
berty of the Preſ3, which, I ſay again, pro- 
duced the Revolution, and will everlaſtingly 
contribute to the Support of that Government” 
which ſtands upon Revolution- Principles, 
Principles of: Reaſon and Frreuom, and not 
on: thoſe Principles of zndefeappble; Right" and 
abjolute- Submiſſioan, which whoever ' teaghies; - 
tho! under Colour of ſerying'the prefint Gl, 
uy" Is: CEO U to itt Ini — 
ern galepee of 8 as Gnas cle thaw 


= 


: 
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little from other Sciences, and. conſequently 
it muſt be promoted of injur'd by the ſame Me- 
thods which promote or injure them. Now, 
who is there that does not know that the Re- 
ſtraints laid on Learning brought in Monkiſh 
Inorance, and overſpread the World with 
ſuch a thick Chud of Darkneſs, that a little 
Mathematicks rendred their Owner fu ſpected 
of Necromancy, of which the Inveſtigation 
of an Algebraick Problem would have paſs'd' 
for an ro dubitable Proof? To what does the 
World owe its preſent Advantages in every 
kind of Science, but to the Freedom of Mens 
Studies, and that Emulation which N e 4 
flows therefrom ? This being the Caſe; why 
ſhould we apprehend that Politicks will af . 
fer from being canvaſ#d, any more than Phi- 


 bojſophby or Mathematicks ? Or, to ſpeak out, 


why ſhould we not aſſert that Men have the 


— Right to enquire how they are govern'd | 
by their Fellou- Creatures, that they have to 


examine the Directions laid down to them by 
their Creator. Biſhops of the Engliſh Church, 
Presbyterian Teachers, and now-and then a 
Popiſh Prieſt may be feen in the Anti-cham- 


bers of the Great; and while this proves their 


having no Tincture of Religious Bigotry, with 


- What Face can they pretend to introduce Bi- 
| bay y in the State? Before Men were at li- 


to examine Matters of Government, al- 
all Stateſmen acted upon Mach: avellian 


| alain, but as the Gros * Mankind grew 


ier, 


3 = 
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5 e 
wiſer, they forced M ;nifters to becorile honeſ= 


ter. Rome would not endure a Borgia, nor 
would the Britiſb Nation bear three Months 
with the Inſolence of a Yolſey. But if any 


Limitations of this our Liberty ſhould find 
Admittance, that is, if the People ſhould ſub- 


mit to a Law deſtructive of Liberty, and ſuf- 


fer the Conſtitution to act againſt 27/elf, fu- 
ture Miniſters would grow bold, and the Ice 
being once broken, they would venture to 


ſtep on a little farther, till Things at laſt iſſu- 
ed in Confuſion, and thay become petty - 
rants, or our Poſterity. abſolutely free. It is 


therefore tempting Fortune, or, to ſpeak like 
a Chriſtian, provoking Providence, not to ſee 


and acknowledge the great Bleſſings we now 
enjoy in conſequence of our reaſoning freely 


on whatever regards either Church or State; 
and if we do ſee and confeſs them, we muſt 


| be either the greateſt Fools, or the greateſt 
Knaves, in the World, if we complement them 


away, ſuffer ourſelves to be trickd, or give 
them up by Bargain and Sale, which are 
the only Methods whereby we can bedeprived 


of them. 


As to the Licences taken by inconſiderate or 
wicked People in writing Libels, they are in- 


deed very grievous, and, I think, heartily | 


deſerye Punſhment. But let me ask a Que- 


ſion: Would it not be an odd thing to hang 
a Murderer's Dagger, or break the Blunder- 
12 the heel? And yet 


buſs of an Aſa 
SE us: this 


this is the very thing contended for here. An 


Outery is ſet up againſt Zibelſers, not in order 
to puniſh the Men, but to fall upon the Preſs. 
We are apt ſometimes to ſurfeit upon g 
Things : But is this a ſufficient Reaſon to ray 


for a Famine? As Thisgs ſtand ar preſent, 
the Law will puniſh ſeverely the Vriter of a 
Libel.; and that-is ſufficient. It is true, the 
preſent Adminiſtration have been remarkably 
tender in that Point, eſpecially of late, and 
have declined a the moſt 7mputlent 


of the Pegple. I remember to have ſeen a 


Papen poſted on the Exchange, which bor- 


dered nearly on the rankeft Kind of Treaſon, 
Treaſon againſt our whole Conſtitution. The 
Caſe was this: The King, by his Royal Pro- 


clamation, wherein there was a very pathetic | 


Enumeration of the Cauſes, declared War a- 


gainſt Spain. Shortly after, the Nation, in 
a moſt folemn Manner, implored the Divine 
Bleffing on his Majeſty's Arms. As a Return 


to theſe Prayers, we had the acceptable News 
of the taking of Porto-Bello by that gallant 


Patriot Admiral Vernon, with fix Men of War 
only. On this, the Lords, Commons, and the 
City of London, addreſſed his Majeſty in the 
Rrongeſt Terms, and met with a moſt gracious 
Reception. Notwithſtanding all this, comes 


an obſcure nameleſs Writer, and wakes 
(Which is the 1 ee, 0 A Libel) profe ng 


ww + 3 


to the Government, com- 
pares 


himſelf a Frie 


neſs of Spirit, as the 
the 7 it muſt he admired. 
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Fal fely,. 11 br each 
1 11 der and robbed d. the e 


ard itb / ur Men on The ſufferin 
fuch a [Lives a9 this to A 8, not 8 10 
Impunity,. 


but without Enquiry, is lch 
tranſcen ent Mark of e and 4 


more it is con ſidered, 


it is gra ß a dach e 25 8 10 5 Nen to 
mae that ſuc ſe may 4 
By: e a Pretence for i 9 5 PR. 0 
t e Pref; ſurely this 1 18 15 05 very cruell 


Ahh the Great, Nen attrib Wh eir Tender ne | 
uch 


an e jon to ſuch ſiniſter Agi ves. And 
bade thus ſhown my Zeal and mpauiality, 
Fe return to. my.Diſcourſe. 
8e Gly of breakong in on that Li 
berry which 5 yy 92 are neither, betze Io 
or worle than rebuilding th tho 
Wege i wh 77. e f en, Were Wont to 
5 on the Little, ang 60 0 on 5. 
other, with the Ordinance of 
tive, * gur 8 of 
galled, very. wilx ks thn 7 2 Al 
who are acquainted with 
de 7 ings were done in the Star- 
hamber belore it was taken away by . of 
Prem. Yet many Things might have 
e in its N11 It Was 0 antient, le- 
in 99 CH 85 1 e ; 
5 x — Wee Wa ec ſome who endea- 
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voured to ſet theſe Arguments in the frongeft 
Tigbt, but all would not do. It appeared 
that Liberty and this Fudicature were incom- 
patible; and therefore the Patriot Priefts 
never left blowing till the Walls of this Jeri- 
cho fell down; and whenever it comes into 
the Head of à Man to re-edify it, may he 
lay the Foundation in his e and ſet up 
the Gates in his jfr/t-born. Yet even this 
Court did not think it reaſonable to reſtrain 
the Subjects from ſpeaking, writing, or even 
printing, where the Publick was in evident 
Danger. I ſhall give an Inſtance of this in 
the Time of James I. My Lord Northamp- 
ton, who was Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 
land, exhibited his Complaint in the Star- 
Chamber on account of certain Lzbels, where- 
in he was repreſented as a Man popiſbly affec- 
ted, one much inclin'd to the Spanz/h Intereſt, 
and who had done Things inconſiſtent with 
his Duty to his Sovereign and to his Country. 
One would have thought that this had been 
ſufficient to have cruſ/Þ'd ſuch as had ventur'd 
to provoke this great Miniſter in ſo daring a 
manner: But upon the Hearing of the Cauſe, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was the 
_ firſt Commiſſioner, obſerved, That a Diſco- 
very of ſuch Practices was rather a Mark of | 
Affection than of Diſlike to the State; and then 
pulling out of his Breaſt a Letter of my Lord 
Northampton s, which ſhew'd how truly he was 
charged, he read it, the Bill was diſmiſſed, and 
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the Miniſter broke his Heart. And fo much 
for the Star-Chamber, of which at leaſt all 
the neceſſary Power is ſtill in the Court of 
King's-Bench, without any Terror to the Sub- 
je, while ſo mild and upright a Magiſtrate 
as the preſent Chief Fuſtice preſides there. 
What need therefore of any additional Pro- 


wifions for the Safety of the Great, when it 
is already at a Man's Peril if he ventures, by 


telling any unſeaſonable Truths, to offend them, 
and ſubje& himſelf thereby to an Information? 


Bur if all that has been hitherto ſaid, 


were inſufficient to ſhow the Neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the Liberty of the Preſs inviolate, our 


own Experience ought to weigh down all the 


ſpecious Pretences that can be urged in its be- 
balf. Do we not remember what was faid 


about licenſing the Stage? Did any of the 
Advocates for that Proje pretend to ſet it 


in the Light wherein it has ſince appeared? 


Have we not ſeen Appeals from the Licenſer 
to the Publick? and have not his Decrees 


been conſtantly reverſed? Let us not there- 


fore ſuffer the Preſs to fall into the like Situa- 
tion, becauſe its Appeal will be barr'd, and 


we ſhall have no Opportunity of hearing how 
the Licenſer executes his Gommiſſion, Such 


a Step would be running back to Rome, with 
a witneſs; an Index Expurgatorius would be 
a neceſſary Conſequence ; and if thoſe who 


have the Management of us are not Fools, we 


the 


ſhall, in the Tenth Part of a Century, be 


r — 2 ng 7 a 


them puniſh the Lzbels againſt | 
War, which are of the higheſt Nature ; for 


1 30) 
* arranteſt Slaves in Chriſtendom, Power 
is an intoxicating thing, and therefore all 
Conceſſions in its favour are dangerous: : It i is 
like giving ground to the Sea, or of ening 4 


Gate to a mad Bull; we may eſeape after- 


wards, but if we do, it is more 45:4 we 45 


ferve, and we can neyer recover our Reputa. 


tion. The great Chancellor Bacon thoug ht 
that even £7bels had their Uſes, becauſe they 
ferved to ſhow how the Vind blew. If our 
modern Stateſmen are of another Oi inion, let 

Ge e preſe ent 


they not only reflect on them, by frrendng 
to their Countenance, but on the w ole Legia 

lature. We ſhall then fee this Do@rine fairly 
ſtated, and Men will come to fome degree. 
of Knowledge of what they may write, and 
what they may not write, which at preſept 
is not a little dubious; tho 1 will venture to lay | 
it down for a Rule, That if a Man TneddFh | 
not with particular Perſons, and writes > 5 
cently and properly on his Subject, he 0 can not 
offend againſt the Lau of the Land; for if 
it were other ways, our Liberty would be as 
an Talian, not a Britiſh Liberty: For in 
that happy Climate, the Word LIBERTAS 
Rands in great Charaders on the Ui -Gates 
of every little Republich ; byt it fignifies 10 
thing there, and you took for 1 . In ain af- 


ter you enter in. But for oe forthern 


Clears, who cannot be e put off without 800 


Auance, 4 


3 
- 


e 


4 


what every 
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Nature; ſuch as our Courts Leet an 


the Par 
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ſtance, the Liberty they admire is à Nd 
Thing, it is 7 reedom of ſpeaking and a, ing 


an pleaſes, conliſtent with the 
known Laws, which he claims as his Bijrth- 
Right by the Conflitution, and of which he is 


juſtly more jealous than of any other Part 


of his Inheritance,  _ 


 AnoTuxR Thing to which the Pegp : 
| have a Right, is the examining on certain Oc- 
calionspublick Affair 


75 


lawful Aſſemblies. 1 ſhall explain this, ſo as 


to render it intelligible to every Capacity. 


l ” 
©. 


All the Courts in this Kingdom were origi- 


nally conſtituted with a: View to publick Be- 
nefit, though, thro a long Courſe of Time, 


ſome of them ſeem now to be of à private 

| | Baron. 
But there are other Aſſemblies wherein the 
true N ature, of their Inſtitution hath never 
been forgot. Hence Grand Furies of all ſorts 


c Gerais to intermeddle with the greateſt 


Matters, and to expreſs the Sentiments of the 
*ople in the Reagent Terms, Thus in the 
Lear 1701, when th Affairs of England were 

in a vo critical Situation, and it was thought 
he Parliament did not ſhew a ſufficient Rea- 

dineſs in giving Su; hes, the Grand Fu: x of 


the County of Kent ftamed a very warn Petj- 


tion, wherein they expoltulated Wich the 
Houſe of Commons on their Conduct, and 
even proceeded to dictate What they thought 
N . = | was 


gin their particular, but 


. 
V 
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was for the Good of the Nation, and the Safe- 
ty of the People. It cannot be denied that 


this Petition was treated with the utmoſt 
Contempt by the Houſe of Commons, and thoſe 


who preſented it were uſed with extraordi- 
nary Severity: Yet nothing is more certain 


than that the Adminiſtration countenanced 


this Petition; and that the Generality of the 


People were of opinion that the Conduct of the 


Houſe of Commons was very arbitrary, and 
ſhew'd a high Diſreſpect to their Conſtituents, 
as. we may learn from Biſhop Kennet's Hi- 
ſtory, as well as other Writers of that Reign. 
To ſay the truth, one great Uſe of Aſixes 
is the Conferences which are held there 


between the King's Judges and his People; 
for as it is the Cuſtom for the Fudges to give 


a conciſe Account of the State of the Publick 
in their Charges, it is to be preſumed that 
they make Reports at their Return of the 


' Diſpoſition wherein they find the People; 
it follows conſequently, that the People ought 


to be careful to have their true Sentiments told, 
to prevent its being thought that they are ei- 
ther ignorant of any Innovations made in Go- 
vernment, or unthankful for any Ads of Be- 


ne ficence flowing from the Crown, either of 


which would be unworthy of a free People, 
who, as they have a Right to judge of publick 
Tranſattons, ſo nothing can be more laudable 
than their doing Juſtice to an upright Admini- 
frration, the Praiſe of Freemen being the moſt 

9 a 


F : 


| fragrant Titenſs; whereas the Fldftery of 


x Slaves is noiſorne even in the Noſtrils of - 
8 rant, who know very well that ſuch, Ad. 
F dreſſes Have no meaning, and that all this 

7 Court is paid to their Power, and not to their 

r 7 Hm: „„ W 
1 Ix is nearly the fame Caſe in reſpect to 
8 the General Courts held in great Corporations, 
E Where doubtleſs the Members have as much I 
d Right to canvaſs publick Afairs, when the = 
5 Circumſtances of Things render it proper, as 

p they have to adjuſt the private Concerns of 
. their particular Communities; and This, be- 
7 cauſe ſome People pretend to treat it as an 

5 Abfurdity, J ſhalt endeavour, in few Words, 
E fo make fo clear, that I am confident no un- 
42 paid and F Perſon will pretend to 
4 doubt it. I ſhall not, on this Occaſion, diſ- 
0 play my Learning in regard to the Original 
C and Rights of Boroughs: Brady, Maddox, 

; and Villi, have already exhauſted this Sub- 
t ject, and whoever has a mind to ſee what our 
, Conſtitution was, what it is, and what, in all 


- Probability, it / be, need only peruſe the 
excellent Writings of thoſe worthy and in- 
duſtrious Perſons, and meditate a little on 
the progreffive Nature of Power, to receive 
full Satisfaction. But without running up to 
the Sources of Things, Common Senſe teaches, 
and no Antiquary can deny, that Corpora- 
tions are form d for the Benefit of thoſe zncor- A 
forated. This their Charters always declare, ) 
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and the Frame of Government preſcribed by 
them, is always ſuch a one as bears 'a Re- 
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ſemblance to the Britiſh Legiſlature, of which 


| each of theſe Corporations ſeems to be a Fi- 


gure in Miniature. The Deſign of theſe 
little Governments is not to raiſe petty Repub- 
licks, independent of the Commonwealth, but 
to ſecure the Inhabitants: of a certain Diſ- 
trif ſuch Advantages as are deducible from 
their Situation, conſiſtent with the publick 
Good; that is, with the Good of the Whole, 
as appears likewiſe from their Charters ; 
whereby they are reſtrained from making 
any 'Laws incompatible with thoſe of the 
Realm; becauſe otherwiſe the Subjects would 
be diſtracted, and not know where their O— 


 bedience was due. Theſe Points therefore be- 


ing conſidered, we cannot but obſerve, that 
when any evil Meaſures diſcover themſelves 
in their extenſive Influence, they come un- 
der the Notice of ſuch Corporate Councils; 


and in this Caſe what can they do? The Mi 
chief is too great for them to remedy, Muſt 


they not therefore repreſent it? Suppoſe a 
great Man was to give an Engine to a Town, 
vn condition that it ſhould be play'd only 
when /ingle Houſes were a-fire, but be lock d 
up when the Flames reach'd a whole: Street; 
would not this be an evident AF of Folly? 
Why then ſhould we impute ſuch an Act to 
our Kings? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, that 
their Charters. gave a Power of ſuppreſſing 

bo — ww '. Jr _ 
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ſmall Nui ſances, and at the ſame time required 


Reverence for great "ones © 


cumſtances, and of ordinary Underſtanding ; 
they want all the Advantages of Birth, Edu- 
cation, and Converſe with publick Buſineſs. 


Can theſe be fit People to controul an Admi- 
niftration ? But this is a new Art in Logrek, 


called the Convention Mood, and is not either 


better or worſe than begging the Quęſtion, by 


new-/tating it. The Members of theſe Councils 


do not controul any ' Adminiſtration, in the 
Senſe intended by the Obection; they only 


repreſent” ſuch Grievances as become evident 
to them, and which they want Power to re- 
dreſs. Thus a great trading Town muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be very ſenſible of whatever obſtructs 


the Commerce of the Nation. It is their pri- 


vate and particular, as well as it is the pub- 


lick and general Concern; but if they are not 


allowed to complain, what is there left for 


them to do? Nothing certainly, but to bear 


like Beaſts of Burthen. If, like the Hans-. 


Towns in Germany, our Cities were at liberty 


to right themſelves, why, very probably, 


ſome of them would ſcarce have utter'd a 


_ Complaint about the Spamſh Depredations z 


but ſince they have no, ſuch. Nights, they 


muſt be content with thoſe" they have. Again, 


if Luxury become general, if every fifth Houſe 


be turn'd into an Ale-Houſe, if, on the Ruin 


F 2 . 


* ome, The Members of theſe 
Little Councils are Men but in middling Cir- 
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of that noble Diverſion the Theatre, a Mul- 
titude of new, expenſive, and debauched En- 
tertainments, are ſet up under Colour of Law, 
or by Connivance of Power, the Members 
of theſe Corporate Councils muſt fee, or at 
leaſt Feel their Effects; and what then? They 
cannot, by any Authority they have, either 
erect a well · conſtituted Theatre, for promot- 


ing the good Old Cauſe of virtuous Liberty, 


nor can they filence thoſe. polite Diverſions, 
where Halian Bawary and Encore Dances ſof- 
ten the Manners of the Spectators, and diſ- 
poſe them to be Slaves. Laſtly, If Carrup- 

tion grow rampant, if Perſons of Rank and 
Figure take upon them to threaten or ca- 


jole the Members of ſuch Aſſemblies as we are 


ſpeaking of ; Shall the Majority, if they 
remain honeſt, have no Right to demand 82. 
7is}ation for ſuch Attempts ? Can it be be- 
lieved that our Laws, which ſecure a Shoe- 
boy from being inſalted, ſhould leave the Ma- 
giſtracy of any Town to the Mercy of a Set 
of wicked Men, who combine to employ their 
Wealth and Intereſt, purlpin d perhaps. from 
their honeſt Neigbbeurs, to the prejudice of 
the Place in which they inhabit 3 This ſure» 


| ly can never be imagined; Common Senſe and 


Experience are againſt it, and no Law either 
does, or can make it /:hable. To fay 
therefore, that Chandlers, Weavers, Book: 


binders, Coach-makers, Smiths, Wine-Coopers, 


and. fach. ite, are no fit Tudges of publick Af 


fairs, 
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ſain, is ſtating the 
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Queſtion fa lol, unleſs 
theſe People had pretended to queſtion Fudg- 


ments in Weſtminſter- Hall, to inſbect the Books | 


of the Nea, or ſend their Orders to the 
Cuſtam- 


But the Point in Fact is, 
Whether theſe Peaple, as proper Fudges in the 
Aﬀairs of the Corporation, and their own, 
may not take notice of public Miſcbiefs? and 
whenever a Negative. can be put upon #brs, 
the following Propoſition may 0 maintain d 
in any Place, ( fave the #00 Univerſities) Viz. 
That a great Evil is not fo much an Evil as 
a final} ore; from whence may be deduced 
ſome ſuch neceſſary Corollaries as theſe; That 


Power is always in the right,” and that all 
Mur murers are Rebell. 


Tae, Lam filly porfuded, 1 might reſt 


my Evidence here, yet, becauſe this is a Point 
of mighty enn, and has, within the 
Memory of Man, been warmly controverted, 


I will go yet a Step farther, and e from 
the ener themſelves, that Corporate Coun: 


cils have ſuch a Right as I contend for. In 
ſupport of this Aſſertion, I beg leave to eite 
the famous Totnes Addreſs 3 wherein the 
Members of that antient and loyal Corpora. 
tion aſſur d his late Majeſty, That they were 
ready to give not only Nor Four Shillings 
in the Pound, but the other Sixteen, whenever 
it was nec I crave leave alſo to remember 
the Addrefſes on Mr. Palues Memorial, on the 


2 Declaration, &e, which being late 


T hings, 
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Things, every. common Reader rhuſt have. 
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in his Head. Did ever any Man venture to 
aſſert; that theſe were illegal or impertinent? 
or would not any Man have been juſtly pu- 

21jhedg if he had been mad enough to have 
faid ſo? We ſee then, that it is on all hands 


agreed, that theſe Corporate Councils may com- 
pliment, and that in as ſtrong Terms as they 
pleaſe, without prejudice to his Majeſty's Ho. 


Hour, or that of his Adminiſtration. Whence 
I gather, that if they ſee reaſon (upon which 
no doubt their Campli ments are founded) they 
may complain too in ſuch Terms as are agree- 
75 to"the Subject of their Complaints. It 
is certain, that T might have put this Matter 
in a much /ronger Light ; but as I am ten- 
der of ſome Peopte yes, I choſe rather to ex- 
preſs, myſelf coolly and cautiouſly, that the 
Strength of my Arguments may not be pre- 


| ana by the Warmth of my Expreſſions, 


aving no deſign: to offend any body, or to 
proveke any Party, but barely to point out 
ſome uſeful and ſeaſonable -T7uths, for the 
lake of ſuch as are lately cured of Party- 
Prejudices, and are willing to ſer what thoſe 
good Things are, for which the w/e and ho- 
neſt Men of all Parties ouglit to contend, a+ 
gainſt Juch as, , whatever. they may pretend, 
have. nothing in View but their. ow n i 
and that of their genes, Dependants. 
kat may be 1 ht a Dipreſſion, after what 


$ 8 laid; to offer any ching particularly as 
to 


DJ 

to the City of London; yet the perde of 
the thing, the Tithe of this Piece, and, above all 

ſome late Speeches, and no very diſtant Tranf- 
actions, will ſufficiently juſtify what I am go- 
ing to ſay. All the Capital Cities of Eurgpe 
have very great. Privileges, as Capital Cities. 
All who are acquainted with Hiſtory, know 
of what conſequence the Good-Will of the 
Parifians was heretofore to the French Court, 
and how great a Reſpect is {till paid by his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to his good City of 
Paris. In Spain, where there is the utmoſt 


Reſpect paid, as indeed there ought eyery 


where to be paid, to the Perſon of the Sou. 
reign and his Family, the People are not ſuch 
Fools, or ſuch Slaves, as to be in love with 
thoſe who oppreſs them under colour of Royal 
Authority. No; in ſuch Caſes the Inhabz- 
tants.of Madrid aſſemble under the Royal A- 


partments, and cry out, like honeſt Mir and 
good Subjects, Long live his Majeſty, and down 
with evil Miniſters, It is the ſame thing ig 


Vienna, Rome, Liſbon, and other great Ci- 


ties. The Reaſon is plain and eaſy. . The 
Reſidence of the Court, and of the chief 
Councils, conſtitutes a Capital, and in pro- 
portion as theſe are reſpected and refarted to, it 


muſt grow populous and wealthy ; and conſe- 


quently, where' there is the.leaſt Remains of 


Ereedom, weighty and. conſiderable,” But let 
no Scribler of - State interpret this, as if 1 
meant to put the Conduct of the Citizens of 
1 | Londoy 


* 
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* on a Par with that of the Inhabitantt 
of the other great Cities 1 have mentioned. 
In all Places, the People exert themſelves ac- 
cording to the Nature of their Conftitution ; 
at Conftaritinople in one way, at Geneva in a- 
notbet; but every where they exert them 
ſelves when they ate intolerably grieved, and 
fee no other way of being redreſſed. It.js the 
Happineſs of the Citizens of London that 
they are in a better Situation than any of the 
feſt; and, by having ated and legal Aſem- 
bhies, can never want ſeaſonable Opportuni- 
ties of complaining to the Legiſlature o what- 
foever they think bears hard upon them; and 
whoſgever takes this ill, and is pleaſed to ex- 
preſs A wt 7 of their Behavies# 1 is not more 
Angry with them than with the Conflitution ; ; 
neither can there be ſo ſtrong a Proof in Na- 
ture of there being evi Defigns on foot a- 
gainſt the Liberty of the People, as the in- 
ſulting the City of London in its , 
ca acity, 
27 it alfo be confidert, what a large 
j Proportion the Cities of Londen and V. eftmin- 
þ Hen, the County of Middleſex, and thoſe. Parts 
of the adjacent Counties, which owe their 
Wealth to, and are conſequently dependent 
upon theſs Cities, pay towards the Support of 
the Government, not lefs; I date fay, than a 
Prurrh Part of all our Taxes; and then let 
us hear ſome rational Arguments againſt ſuf- 


fering* theſs People to * about publie Af. 


| fairs, 


the Sun . Noor day, 
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fairs, Let it he ſhown what eee what 


Property, what Title to 3 lies in the 
Men vol treat the/e.People as Aurdy Beggars. 


For ſure, if — Merit i in any thing, if this 


Governmen itſelf hath any Brealling, thoſe 


who contribute ſo much to its'.Support, ouglit 
to have ſome degree of Credit. If this is = 
Reaſon, I believe, not only nyße elf, but moſt + 
People, _ to School again, in order to 
diſcover to whom Regard is due in a free 
Country, if not to thoke who have the great- 
eft Stale cherein. Beſides, inſtead of mul- 
tiplying Scurrilicy agaihlt che Citizens of Lon- 
don, certain Pens might have been better em- 
ployed, in ſhewing, that there is no Injuſtzce 
in expeQaing People to ſupport a Government, 
in ne 5 to e for tho 
this is not the Caſe at preſent, yet it may be 
the Cafe hereafter, if the Joſe Mavi mt, ſcat- 
ter d in ſome publick Papers, ſhould become 
the Maxims of any future Adminiftiration. 
If indeed any body was mad enough to con- 
ping! that becauſe the Inhabitants of Arn 
© great a Proportion towards the Ex 

It "the Publick, Sava ac they ought - — — 
the Direction and Command of the Nation; 


then the Stuff we have latel heard, might 
not be abſdlutely Nonſenſe, | But 


at this is 10 far 
the Caſe; that it is as evident as 


that the Inhabitants of 
the reſt of the Cities and great Towns through- 


nnn. TIE: | 
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from being 


4 548 }) | | | 
ments with the Citigens of London, ſpeak the 
fame Language, and defire the ſame thing. 

The Pretence' thetefore, that the Londoners 

aſſume foo much to themfblues, that they are a 

Race of ſingular, ſullen unquiet People, and 

that therefore they deſerve little Regard, is a 

mere Pretence; ſuch a Pretence, as that the 

Convention was the bet of Treaties; or that 

Pretence of Pretences, that the Defeaſance a- 

5 bout the South Sea Company's Money had no- 
tdtthaing to do with that Convention; but that his 

_ Catholick Majeſty would faithfully and honou- 

rably diſcbarge thoſe Engagements, into which | 

our wiſe and penetrating Pleni potentiaries had 

3 ß ALI On. 

Bur if all that has been ſaid were nothing 

to the purpoſe, there is an Argument behind, 

which would fully i the City. All Par- 

our Riches and Power,” as a Nution; we have 
the Authority of the Legiſlature for this, in 
thoſe Addreſſes which induced the preſent Mar; 

A | and, if it can be called an Autbority, we have 

5 that too of thoſe who diſlike the preſent Yar, 

4 who would fain be underſtood to have a 

0 mighty Concern for Trude. Now; with re. 


| ſpe to Trade, there are two Wings certain. 
1 Firſt, That the Trade of the City of Dondon 
zs greater than that of any other City in Eu- 
rope, and that it is a large Proportion of the 
Trade of this whole Nee, - Setbndly;"That 
there is ſuch a rijetted Opinionof the Er- 
ISM DOI AB NAT naten Wt A ad "ledge 
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ledge and Skill of the Merchants of « Landis: 
in al the Trading Cities and Boroughs of this 
Kingdom, that __ Rules of our general Com- 
merce are taken from zhence. If therefore the 
City Councils\can judge of any thing, or are 


to be of ally uſe, then, without queſtion, 


their —— is both to be ſought and re- 
garded, with reſpec to Trade. On. the other 
hand, ſince Trade is their greateſt and neareſ 

Cancers, as Citizens). their Councils muſt ne- 
ceſſarily turn thereon; andconſequently. what- 
ever. Repreſentations they make, flowing from 
the Embaraſiments, Difficulties and Biſcou- 
ragements under which our Commerce, as 
they apprehend, may/at any time labour, are_ | 
not either inertinent or inſolent e a 
from their proper Sphere of Buſineſs, nor ought _ 

they-ſo,to; be repreſented. The many Char- 
ters granted to the City of London by our 
Princes, are ſo many authentick Teſtimonies of 
the great. Conſequence of a welle managed 
Trafichk ; ſince it is a Fact indiſputable, that 
the Groꝛoth of London, which is now ne 
times as big as in the Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth; is, 0wingcbiefly.to Trade. Such there. 
fote as are:intruſted; with the Government of 
the City, ate bound, by all the Tzes.of Duty 
and Honnur, by their, Oarbu, and. hy their 
Intereſts, to look to this moſt N Point, 

whenge. their Greatneſs ſprung, upon which 
it depends, and which, neverthelels cannot be 


b re but by _ utmoſt Induſtry and Care: 
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of the Civil War in the 
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To this, I ſay, they are bound, nor can they 


ſhew any, Aſſiduity which ought to render 


them liable to Cenſure from any vrho are true 


Friends to their Country, who really and 30- 
na fide with, well to Liberty and Property. to 
the Subjects Rights, and to the Honcur of the 
Crown.. Such indeed as do not mind, or do 
not underſtand their own Buſingſi, may think 
their Conduct expoſed by that of the Citizens, 
but it would be hard that the Good ſhould re- 


ceive Laws from the Bad, or that the Com- 


mon Senſe of Mankind ſhould be ſacrificed to 
the Neceſſities of a few,” and thoſe e 
brought on by themſelue: 

Ir it was neceſſary, I might cite a Multi- 
tude of Proofs. from our Eugliſb Hiftory; in 
Support of what has been faid in favour of 
the City of London... We might take notice 
of the Avis it rendred to Eduard IV. to 


Henry VII. and all his. Deſcendants, the Re- 
leaky paid it by the reatQueenEkzabeth, and 


its Mayor's . faber ing the Proclamatian of 


King James before all the Nobility. But 1 


willingly deſcend to later Times, becauſe I 


have heard it objected, that the /editions Tem- 
per of the Londowers wa is the 2 ine ipal Canſe 

gn of King 
Charles I. which is, however af and odi- 
ous Reflection. That the Irbabatants of this 


City were, in the Beginning of the Troubles, 


what they always were, umies to arbitrary 


Power, is true, and ought. to be remembred to 


5 their 


their Honour: They 


petitioned againſt Gris. 
vances ; they protected the fve Members, and 
they were faithyul to the Parliament, while 
the Parliament remained faithful to its f 
Principles. But they frequently expreſs d 
their Diſlike of thoſe Proceedings, which ma- 
nifeſted a Deſign of changing the Conſtitu- 
tion in Church and State; and in 1647, t oy 
ju 


made a noble Stand in Defence of che; = 

Rights of the Crown and the Liberties of the = 

People; but being betrayed, they fell under 

the Tyranny of the Remnant of a Houſe 'of 

ep Commons, and of a perfidious, tho' victorious 

5 Army, who demoliſfr d the Works raiſed for 

i the Defence of the City, march d through it 

in in Triumph, with Laurel in their Hare ; and 

of thencefor ward the City of London never en- 

de joyed her Rights and Privileges till the Re- 

to ſtoration, whieh- yet in her deſblate and di- 

2. ſtreſs'd Condition, for the werkly Bill ſhow, [| 

id that her Iubabitumis were reduced by a Third, 

of ſhe promoted vigorouſly; and at the peri/ of 

1 tofing all that ſhe had Jef?, Of this King 

1 Cburles II. a little after his Reſtoration, was 

- | Ao ſenſible; that; upon an Aude from Sir 

Richard' Broun then Lord Mayor, and the 

Officers of the Cy Miliria, he 7 ot 

not to return him an Anſwer in the ordinary 

way; but by à Letter, herein he expreſſes 
the utmoſt Reſpect for, and Confidence in 
them. Yet the City altert d their Temper, 
when the King alter'd his Meaſares ; and we 


may 
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may ſafely ſay, that the Nation's Liberties 
were preſerved by the Spirit and Conſtancy 
ſhown by the Citiaeng, in oppoſing the open 
2 ecret Arts of Corruption, which 
were practiſed in that Reign, after the King 
came to be governed by V omen and French 
Cauncil, to love Money better than all things; 
and From thence. to form a Notion, at all 
| the World muſt do 6 to. | 
IAE before obletrved,. that ther Peoph 
every where exert themſelves when they are 
_ grievoufly oppreſs'd, and that they exert them- 
ſelves according to the Nature of their Con- 
Aitutian. We have ſo ſtrong a Proof of this 
in regard to the City of London, in the latter 
tae of the Reign J have juſt mention d, that 
J cannot avoid taking notice of it. King 
Charles had been influenced by the Popaſh 
Faction to grow out of love with Parliaments, 
and to take very extraordinary Methods to be 
rid of them. This was the higheſt Caſe that 
could poſſibly happen in our Government; yet 
it ſeems the City of London thought they had 
to do with it, nd in the moſt dutiful man- 
ner, addreſſed his Majeſiy, That the Parlia- 
ment might ſit. How this was reliſſi d by the 
King and his Auma ration I need not 0 
form the Reader: Thoſe who adviſe Kings 
act againſt the Intereſ of their Subjects, ill 
not ſcruple to repreſent every Man, ho en- 
deavours to ſhow the Iniquity of their Ad- 
vice, as a Rebel; I tay, they will not want 
Malice 
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7.) 
| Malice or Wickedneſs eriough to do this, not 


the Aſſurance to cite the Iaſtanoes of His Loy- 
alty, as {o/miany'Progfs of his Treaſon!” But 
whatever wus thought by that Ning Coun 


ſehors of this Act of the City of Lion, ths 


pe of Commons approved it, and thereby 
ecoghized, for themſti ved and tlieir Suecef- 
— the Rigbis of the People out of Parla- 
ment, to purſue thoſe Ends for which a Par 
liament ought to a#. © Accordingly; in 16805 
Sir Patience Mard thought proper to call a 
Common Council, wherein a long Peiikion was 
agreed upon to his Majeſty, ſetting forth hat 


the Parliament had done, what the People of 


England expected they ſhould 0; and bed 
ſeeching his Majeſty to ſuffer them to meet 
at the Time to which they were'prorogued; 
that they might do their Duty towards bim; 
and towards their Conſtituents. Every body 
knows what Methods that Prince was a 


viſed to take; to rid himſelf of theſe 4 pi. 


cations from the City; but even thoſe who 


adviſed him to bring a-Qyo Warrantoagainſt 


its Charter, never A ecbndef to ſay, that 


while they were poſſeſsd of that bar rer 


they had no Rights to apply themſelves in the 
manner they did — and the Rex- 
ſon was, becãuſe the NKaaber in thoſe" Days 
were no. Pools; they acted againſt the Conſſi 
turion virtually, and yet they were for covet» - 
ing themſelves under the Chyſtitutim This 
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1 from the People, which they found 
erous to themſeFves; and this was both a 
mf 2 a Ok Ys rr to think of 
n Rights to be in the People, which 
bar « hd bo they had owned and encou- 
79S 
IN the ſacocedipg Reign, the City of Lon- 
don was able to do * in the Conlttue;n- 
nal May, being deprived of her Charter, and 
being a mere Creature of the Court in Ap- 
pearance, becauſe the Court gave her what 
Appearance it pleaſed, But this was juſtly 
reckon'd among the great Grievances of the 
Nation, and the King himſelf was fo ſenſible 
of it, that when he ſought to ſooth his Peo- 
le on account of the im ending Invaſion 
tom Holland, the firſt Act he did, was to re- 
fore the Charter of the City of Londan. A 
or Recompence this! for hanging one who 
Fa been an Alderman and Sheriff of that 
City, in the Heart of it, in the face of the 
Sun, and in the Sight of his Neighbours. 
Feen it was 22 25 King 1 do; and 
appear om Howing Paragr en 
from the Advice given 7 op by Ale Pro- 
. 5e Biſhops who remained all their Lives 
Aa It is the Eighth Clauſe in the 
A biſhop of Canterbury's Repreſentation. 
Thus it runs: 


-< Taar your Majeſty will be grac 
2 Bab to ſigerſade all further de 
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of Qu Warranto's againſt Corporations, and 
to reſtore to them their antient Charters, 
e Privileges, and Franchiſes, as we hear 

« God hath put it into your Majeſty's Heart 
e to do for the City of London, which we ins 
ce tended to have made otherwiſe ane of our 


cc 


Tc 


* 


« principal Requeſts.” 
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| C 
TE laſt Act which owned the King, was 
the Declaration of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in and about the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, aſſembled at Guilaball the 
14th of December 1688, which, is ſigned by 
the ' Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Tuenty 4 
eight other Lords, and is a clear Proof of 
the great Reſpect all wiſe and honeſt Engli/h- 
mam have ever paid to the City of Londen. 
To this I beg leave to add, that the Adareſs 
of the Lieutenancy of London brought the 
Prince of Orange hither, which compleated 
that great Work; that is, the Baſis of our 
preſent Government. Whence a plain Man 
would infer, that the City of London ſtill. hath, 
and ought to have great-Significancy, which 
is a Point ſome, Gentlemen have lately ven- 
tur'd to diſpute; nay, have ventured to i20ult 
thoſe they could not direct, and to publiſ a 
Lift of a Common Council in ſuch an offenſive 
Way, as is not to be parallelled hy any thing 
done even in out Times ofipublick Diſiraction. 
' Yet. theſe very Men complain of. Lzhels,.and 
-the Licence of the Preſs, of the Cantempt aof 
Authority, and of Want of Reſpect to. be 
. 1 . 
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bear the Expence of their Writings, which, if 


Lord nous who ! while the People actually 


there be any ſuch, are the Iſtances of that 
Licentiouſneſs, which ought to make the Preſs 
r nal gt. 
TRERE is one Point more on which J ſhall 


touch, and then conclude; that is, the Li. 


berty People are ſaid to take in Ta/king, Moſt 
true it is, that the Tongue is an unruly Mem- 
ber, and that out of the Abundance of the 
Heurt the Mouth ſpealtethb. I ſhall therefore 
do ſo; much Juſtice to the Gentlemen whoare 
everlaſtingly complaining on this head, as to 
acknowledge: that they for many Years paſt 
have had ſome reaſon. , While our Merchants 
had their Ships continually taken by the Spa- 
niards, without any Reparation, while thoſe 
who inſured were every day ruined, by truſt- 


ing to Treaties, and believing that while we 


made na War, we were at Peace; while, by 
degrees, the general Courſe of our Trade was 
diſturb d and alter d in ſuch a manner, that 
Induſtry could. not advence, or Caution pro- 
#26, ſuch as were engaged therein; it was no 
wonder that Men talk d oddly; and though 

they might exceed the Bounds of Decency a 
little, yet, to be ſure, they expected Game- 


ters Lau, which ſays, That the Loſers have 
leave to ſpeab. An equitable. Permiſſion chis 
and yet there are ſome P eople Who Sr udge 
their Countrymen the Benefit of it, while 


chey themſelves have no other . 
r 1 8 


long-run. © But perhaps th 


). 


high Spirits, but whit; is given them by an- 


ther Law in the ſame Code, That. em * 
laugh who in. 
Bu ſuppoſe it ſhould be e W 50 the 


Conſequences would have been, if theſe Men 
bad held their tongues, Would their Patience 
have redreſſed their Sufferings, or their Meek» 


neſs melted the Hearts of their Enemies? The 
haughty Spaniards are not fo ſoon brought to 
reaſon, as Mr. Keene affures us in his Letters: 


On ſecond Conſideration therefore, theſe - 


lapert Talkers did not do the Nation any great 
burt; for they raiſed that Spirit in both 


Houſes, which produced thoſe noble Refolutr> 
ons that are to be the Conditions, fre qua nom, 


of the next Peace. The Nation therefore is 
the better for their Impatienee, tho' as yet 


they have got nothing by it themselves; fo that 


all honeſt Men have reaſon to be thankful 
that the 7e%y Gentlemen before- mentioned did 


not carry their Point; ſince, if chey could 


have tried up our Tongues at home, while the 
Dons were cutting off our Eass abroad, we 
ſhould have been x Speltaclet at the 
will ſay, that 
theſe Taiłers exeteiſe cis Talent now they 
have gained their End, and will not ſuffer 


their Clacks to lie ſtill, hen chere are T6 | 


Hundred Ships in Commiſſion. Phis is really a 

Hardfhip, and I believe choſe wHh⁰ oonp of 

it feel ĩt; here fore the: I am eohſeious to my- 

Whos * the Diſeaſe will not allmit of an im 
2 mediate 


( mJ % 
mediate. Cure, I am willing to help them to 
the beſt Palliatives I can. 
I muſt premiſe, that whatever theſe Bab- | 
bers ſay, is either Truth and Reaſon, or Falſe- 
hood and Folly. In either Caſe, I ſhall ſhow 
you, that Forbearance is the beft Remedy; 11 
mean bet for the Men in Power; for as to 
the Creatures of Power, I will not venture to 
aſſert that it is 2% for them. Now if What 
theſe chattering People ſay be conſiſtent with 
Truth and Reaſon, then Perſecution | is the only 
way to make them prevail, as bringing Metals 
to = Teſt is the ſureſt Method of fixing the 
Mortb. This the Nature of Things, if you 
examine it, will evince; but if this be too 


tedious a Procęſi, you may recur to Experi- 


ence, Conſider what the Papiſis got by rn- 
ing in Queen Mary's Time; conſider what 
the ee Men El by Glee, Im- 
iſanment, and cutting off, of Ears in the Da 
5 King Charles. I. relies on the Comuct 3 
the Jories in the Reign: of Charles II. remem- 
ber the ſtrange Turn made by ſome M higs in 
che Reign of King , illiam e I will not bring 
Things lower, for fear any Man 8 Prejudice 
ſhould. hinder him from perceiving Truth. 
But ſure I am, that whoever.ruminates.on all, 
or any of theſe, will plainly ſee, that Power 
cannot get the. better either of Truth or of 
Reaſon, tho they may demoliſn the Men ho 
maintain them, Pomer put to death the 
La M at . it could not make e 
eſte 
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fed People believe. him guilty. It was the 
Effects 4 Power which brought the younger 
Hampden within ſight of Death; and yet he 
lived long enough to ſee that Pliers over- 
thrown, and a new Government erected on 
thoſe Principles which io much Pains had 
been taken to cruſh. | 
Bur ſuppoſe it was s poffihle to ftop the 
Mouths of Men who do not ſpeak Lyes, and 
tie the Hands of ſuch as do not writ? Libek, F 
it would notwithſtanding be both an uſeleſs 
and dangerous Adventure; for by giving ſuch 
a ſudden! Check to Mens Thoughts, yu 
would either totally damp and Aeject their 
Spirits, or you would drive them upon Ex 
- tremities. But confider a little, if the Bulk 
— of the Peoplè (and the Talking of a few is 
t what no 406 Men would mind) ſhould be di 
7 ſpirited,” they would be of little uſe even to 
Ss. thoſe who gobern them. As on the other 
H. hand, if they ſhould be render'd outrageouſly 


vo 
. 
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Is di Nn they would not be very 'eafy to 
n govern. On the whole therefore, if Men 
2 talk Truth intem perately, the Wileſt Way is to. 
e let rbem tall, an to profit by what they ay. 
2 By this mbans; they will wachte their "Spirits, 


and grow calm, by that titne ydu hive feckified 
your Miſtakes, which would be à means of 
bringing every body into G ,t. But 
to paſs sen tho other Jide of tlie 
Lyr us, for Argument's ſake, tt it to. 
be praclicable, that a Set of artful Politicians 
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could, by Fictions and Falſhoods, ſo work 
upon the Minds of the People, as to induce 
them to murmur againſt an upright Admini- 
| Aration; ; I fay that, even in this Caſe, the true 

Friends of that Adi :ftration would be 4+ 
gainſt making uſe of violent Remedies. © For 
in the f:rft place, it would faſten on a good 
Admmifiration the ftrongeſt Charafteriftich of 
à bad one, which is an Inclination to pegſecute. 
All the evil Miniſtries that have ever exiſted 
Hete, or any where elſe, have never failed to 
make uſe of their Power 5 in one Caſe, to de- 
fend the w/e they made of it in another. But 
it does not appear that, at the long-run, this 
ſtood them in any ſtead. They neither pre- 
ſerved themſelves longer in Authority, while 
they were living, nor have they eſcaped Cen- 
ſure the better ſince they were dead. Every 
body knows what vindictive Things were 
written and printed too, againſt King Charles 
II. and his Court, when the Preſs was under 
a legal Reſtraint, and at what a Price thoſe 
very Pieces now Tell collected together in 
large Folio. Is not this a demonſtrative Proof, 
that Perſecution is a bad Remedy, even if it 
could be juſtify'd; and that it can ſerve only 
to render an innocent Miniſtry ſuſpected. Be- 
fides, does it not take from the Friends of the 
Miniſtry the faireſt and moſt favourable Op- 
portuntty of rendering themſelves uſeful and 
acceptable, . wiping off theſe Stnins, and 


thewing: the: Iafulg at fuck Ape 


ment for -rreating them as if they werte Jack. 
It is therefore a reaſonablePreſu 


PP 

Can we. poſſibly ſuſpect that a god Miniſtry: 
ſhould want ſuch Friends as have Zeal enough 
fo undertake, or a wiſe one Creatures able co 


vindicate their Condut#? Why then \ſhould 


theſe Men, to ſpare themſelves a -Labour; 
which would be juſtly recompbenctu tod; Thor 
good Adminiſtrations are always grateful) put 


a Government upon - defending. themſelves by 
that Method which is the . Reſource 


of ſuch Governments as have mo'other Defence. 


If, in anſwer to this, it be alledged, that the 
beft Things written in defence of the , Mi. 
niſtries, are but indifferently received, I muſt 


ſay plainly, that this is not only bewging the 


Queſtion, but giving up, in the moſt; and. 
lous manner, the Cauſe of Truth and Virtus, 
by granting that the Bulk of Mankind cannot 
diſtinguiſh between Right and Wrong. There 
is indeed more in this than at firſt ght 
pears; becauſe the talking in this Style is cer. 
tainly infinuating, that the Nurion is -fit for 
Slavery z for when Mankind are ſo degens- 
rate, as to m/take, their Benefuctors for Y. 
rants, and loſe their Senſes to ſuch a degree, 
as to reap no Benefit from the Enden vourg of 
ſuch as, with Freedom and „ attemp 
to ſet them 778ht; they may be conkider as 
a Kind of Beos; which is the heft Atgü- 


mptian, that 
thoſe Men are no Friands to the Lau fd of 


| a who 2 as incapub of 


making 


taken from Kings when they are unworthy to 


a 
making a right uſe of F reedom. Crowns are 


wear them; and it implies a great Diſreſpeci 
of a free People, to ſuggeſt they have not a 


proper, Senſe of their Condition. 


THE: ſingle Argument I have ever heard 
uſed in ſupport of ſuch Reſtraints, is, That 
the Heats of Faction are injurious to the Na- 
tion, and that it is for the Good of the People, 
the People ſhould be reſtrained, - Yet this is 
a mere Fallacy, a playing with Words, and 
treating the major Part of a Nation as if they 
were Children, and Children not over-ſbarp, 
For amongſt a free Pert who has a Right 


to controul the Majority? or which is more 


to the purpoſe, How, on their own Prin- 
ciphes, can ſuch a Right ariſe? The Bulk of 
a Nation have no Weapons but their Tongues. 

They cannot hinder an Adminiſtration from 
W e Peace, or from carrying on a War; 
and of conſequence, if an Aaminiſtration has 
kill enough to do either to to purpoſe, they may 
ſhow it in ſpite of the People's 7. zeth, 1 hope 
there is no Proſtitute living, who would aſ- 
ſert, that where this Skill is wanting, the 
People's Tongues ought nevertheleſs to be 
tied. It may be, and I believe it is impoſſible 


20 pleaſe a whole Nation ; ; butIthink ita more | 
glaring Impoſſibility, that the greater Part 
Ff a Nation, which is the Thing ſuppoſed in 


the Objection, ſhould, wichen Biaſs from 
Friends 


 Tters „ and unawd by Fear, miſtake their 


ſtraints neceſſary 


Power or the Art 


the Arts, All the optrivancesof the M 
fummate Polti Clogs \ wall never be able: © alter 


88 
Prichil for their Enemies, and become ſuch 
Bedlamites, as to make thoſe Political Re- 
which ſome Folks con- 
tend for. Sure 8. am, that all bertures of 
this ſort. in Britain, are indecent and Gifloyal, 

dangerous to the Peace of the Public. and 
of. a Nature bordering upon Treaſon... For | 
which Cauſe 1 perſuade myſelf, that What 
ever looks this Way, comes fron the. hands 
of private Men, who, from a "natural 75 Ti 
lence of Temper, HR rather to. 7mp7i 
than anſwer an Opponent, and, without fl. 
ing or conſidering our Conſtitution, 'uſe.th hole 
Arguments in favour © of their. Friede, ini 


if their Friends were to rea they m INE 
ſhamed of, . 1 wu { be 55 


I the rather venture to fay this, Ka 
am confident it may be proved from the WBole 
Current of the Britiſh Hiſtory, that 5; Whenever 
a Government has Dern out ee, it has been by 
the N Conduct of it bY Friends, and not, by th 

f 


thoſe oe 'who oppoſed) it. Fo 


that Government is a 1 9 0 in 1 thoſe who hay 


the Management of 1 it, and not at all their Pro- 


perty, Propoſti ſo. thoronz hly known 
and ſo PANS ede 75 ge 


tants of this. 117 75 that all the 8, 2 


ee 
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their 78 1955 W them to. think eie. 
Men worth K 1 5 aue 


tenſes is 9 in conliacy Senti fert 
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s a great and neceſſary Truth, a Truth which, 
as the People will always remember, ſo it will 
be dangerous for any Miniſtry to forget it, 
and an Act of very great Imprudence in their 
Dependants to conteſt it. A good Reaſon, that 
in a Diſcourſe like this, it ſhould be freely 
ſpoken. of, as well as other publick Points, 
which it would be injurious to the People to 
: ſuffer any Miſt longer to ſurround. An ar- 
oi  tificial Way of talking about political Points, 
which may ſeem to mean one thing, and in. 
. Reality intend another, may be very ſuitable 
to /uch as have in view the promoting De/igns 
which it would not be prudent to own. Where- 
as, in a Country of Freedom, if a Man has nothing 
at heart but the recommending a ſincere Love 
of Liberty, and a publick-ſpirited Zeal for the 
- Conſtitution, he is certainly in the right to ex- 
preſs hi mſelf as clearly, as fully, and as diſtincs4y 
as he can; becauſe, in ſuch a Caſe, he is ſure 
of having the more Friends, the better he is 
underſtood ; ſince pleading the common Cauſe 
M is a natural way of entitling one's ſelf to com- 
| mon Favour ; a thing deſpiſed only by /uch as 
1 are conſcious they can never acquire it, as we 
= ſee Proſiztutes make a Zeſt of Reputation, be- 
6 cauſe it is a thing quite out of their reach. 
Os the Whole, I hope I have put it out of 
Diſpute, that every Freeman, that is, every 
ndividual, in a free Nation, who has Common 


of. 


Senſe, hath a Right to uſe that Common Senſe 
1n examining, in a decent and becoming man- 
R . 
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ner, the Meaſures. of the Government under 
which he lives: That he may expreſs his 


Thoughts upon theſe Subjects, as a Member of 


Society, wherever he pleaſes; and that his 
Duty requires him to expreſs them, if he be 
a Member either of the publick and general 
Council, or of a private and particular one, if 
he thinks his expreſſing them of conſequence to 
the Publick ; and I likewiſe hope, I have 


\ 
made, it. clear, that it is by no means the 


Intereſt of any Britiſh Adminiſtration, to have 


any Thoughts of circumſcribing the Liber- 
ties of their Fellow-Subjedts, within- a 772 


rower Compaſs than they found them. 


View in doing this was, I am ſure, juſt a 4 
right, and not with the leaſt Intention of 
prejudicing particular Perſons, or ſerving the 
Purpoſe of any Party. We hape too often 
been, as a Nation, the Bubble of deſigniagg 
Men; but as there is a real Difference be- 

tween Sedition and public Spirit, ſo, I hope, 
the Odium which ought. to follow the > former, 
will never be brought to ſtick upon the lat. 
ter. The Conduct of a Faction is always 
heady and violent, grounded on the Cant- 
Terms invented by their Leaders, and not on 


any intelligible Cauſes; whereas, the Efforts of 
publick Spirit are legal and laſting ; and tho 


at firſt they may not appeat very conſiderable, 
yet they become ſo by degrees, and always 


overcome in the end. ee are promoted, 


not by ailing, but by Rea ang. They op- 
12 poſe 
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poſe Power ſoftly and FROM and they never 
rife to any degree of Yehemence, but where 
their Succeſs requires it; ſuch are the Strug- 
gles for Liberty, and ſo eaſily may they be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Starts of Licention/< 
neſs ; to which we may add another infal- 
ible Characteriſtich, viz. That the Honeſt of 
all Ranks are influenced by publick Spirit, 
and the Peaſant is as much and as-good a Pa- 
. — 
As the Stars diſappear when the Sun riſes, 
ſo when publicł Spirit diſcovers itſelf in any 
Nation, it unites, or rather ſwallows up all 
vate and particular Parties. For it is on- 
while Men deſpair of carrying publick 
Wars that they apply themſelves to ſuch 
narrow Concerns, as when there is no hopes 
of ſaving the Ship, all buſy themſelves in 
feizing Plants. But as the Sailors would 
immediately quit all Attention to theſe en- 
der Securities, if a favourable Opportunity 
offered of ſaving both Yeſſe! and Cargo; ſo 
where a People are ſplit into many Parties, 
each purſuing a ſeparate Purpoſe, if any Set of 
Nen eſpouſe the Cauſe of the Pub/ich, and pro- 
poſe in general the Kedreſs of all that is wrong, 
this quickly becomes the common Cauſe : Men 
are aſham'd not to appear for it, leſt they 
ſhould be thought agamft it ; and fo all who 
have not a hand in oppreſſing their Country, ex- 
preſs a Deſire of having ſome hand in her Re- 
4. It was ſo at the Reftorgtion, it was ont 


the Revolution, and it will be always ſo in Diſ. 
putes between the Poſſeſſors of Power and the 


Poſſeſſors of Property, who, have a legal Right 
to le, It ſignifies nothing therefore to talk 
s ſome Men do, of the Impoſſibility of unit= 


ing oppoſite Intereſts, and of making a tem- 


porary Concern the Band of Union amongſt 
divided Parties; becauſe this is a mere Far- 

gon, which can deceive no fort of People but 
thoſe who have loſt their Senſes, or are willing 


to conceal their Poſſeſion of them; becauſe 
Reaſon and Experience tell us, that whenever 
the Apprehen/ions of all Parties come to quer- 


balance their Prejudices, they will be diſpoſed 
to a /incere and ſolid Coalition. When they 


are thus diſpoſed, they are immediately un- 


der the Influence of publick Spirit, and all that 
Zeal which particular Perſons formerly ex- 
preſs'd for private Purpoſes, is thenceforward 
determined to that which can be alone the 
Intereſt of all Parties, viz. the Purſuit of the 
publick Good. This is the Band of Concord; 
this is that Tye which holds them together; 

and ſo it will be found, when Experience 

ſhall break through all the Cob-web Diftintti- 
ons of ſervile Scribblers, who ſay any thing, 
and every thing, in a Cauſe which would be 


beſt ſerved by ſaying nothing. 
THESE, RMP ag me. — in 
the Beginning of this Pamphlet, that the pre- 
ſent Age was not deſtitute of. publack Spirit. 
The Complaints we hear, are not the idle 
. NT uh Mur- 
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Mike mur. ; 6f* a \ fantaſti Ck People, or the par- 
tial Prejudices of a Party. We hear of no 


h Cant Waite now which have ſeveral Mean-· 


g; but when People find fault, they de- 
clate plainly and roundly what it is that gives 
them offener, It is true that there are a Va- 
riety of Complaints, becauſe every Man com- 
ry 'of the Miſchief he feels moſt, or diſ 

en. The Merchant is uneaſy on the 
Head! of Trade, the Landed Man complains 


of 'Texes, the Rich” are apprehenfive, the Poor 
are already di ereſſel; the Lau, which ought 


tö keep us all in order, hath, ſome way or 
other, loſt that innerent Dignity, which drew 


uni verſel Reſpes. This is the true Cauſe 


why Tumulls are fo frequent, and why every 
Titth Grievance produces Riots. The Vulgar 
are never diſſident, but when their Berters ex- 
preßs a Jealouſy of what is doing. Theſe are 
the firſt Workings of a publicꝶ Spirit; and, 


of N q 


as it becomes ſtronger, it will take a proper 


Courſe ; that is te ſay, it will keep in a legal 
Chanel. A Faction propoſing to itſelf the 
Benefit of a Part of the People, at the Ex- 


penee of the” reſt, will conſequently deviate 


from the Rules of Juſtice, and the Conſtitu- 
ion, becauſe in Reality it regards neither. 
But when public Spirit animates the Body 


of the People, they tread cautiouſſy in the 
beaten Path, „which having been worn by the 


Fer of their Anceſtors, they know to be the 


9 to — It is the Senſe of this 
E - > _ 


that goberns their Act iaus, their Tho bis 
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their Expreſſions, which are alike full of N¹ννꝗ 
to their Sovereign, Submiſſion to the Laus and 
Regard for the public Peace. Where theſe 


Signs appear, we may, without Heſitatiob; 


pronounce that there is no ſeditious Deſign at 
the bottom, but that the Meaning of ſuch 


Men is to be found in their Declarations, 


which, as Freemen, they have a Right to make, 
which, as good Subjects, they are bound to 
make, and which will ever be acceptable to 
the beſt of Kings. KW. 

A Deſire of ſetting theſe important Articles 
in a clear Light, for the ſake of plain well- * 
meaning People, who would ſupport Truth, 
if they knew where it lay, was the ſole Mo- 
tive to the Publication of theſe Pages; and I 
do hereby enter my Proteſt againſt all Repre- 
ſentations of this Pamphlet as a Piece written 


in the Service of any Party, or with a View 
to prejudice any Set of Men, except ſuch as, 


by an inſolent Way of Talking and Writing, 
have juſtly alarm'd his Majeſty's true and 


faithful Subjects, by ridiculing his braveſt and 


moſt i Officers, repreſenting our Sena- 
tors as Dijaffetted, and taking ſuch uncom- 
mon Liberties with the City of London, as are 


not to be parallelled by Practices in the worſt 


of Times. A Purpoſe, which, if Common Senſe, 


the Rules of Decency, or the Laws of our 


Country, can render any thing laudable, cer- 
tainly is ſo, and will appear otherwiſe in the _ 
N SS Eyes 
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uf ſuch as as loft all Ser 
to theſe Aux Fhurities, an 


